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REFLECTIONS OF A NON-COMBATANT 



By H. C. Nutting 
University of California 



The discussion now centering around the question of the feasi- 
bility of teaching Latin by the direct method in American public 
schools seems likely to bring substantial benefits in its train, even 
though the experiments now being made may not prove as success- 
ful as some teachers hope and predict. But it certainly will be 
a serious misfortune if allegiance to one method or another shall 
in any way divide our forces into opposing camps. The cause of 
all Latin teachers, whatever the method pursued, is one and the 
same; and the forces of the enemy are so strong and aggressive 
that we cannot afford to risk any disruption in our own ranks. 

There may be little real danger of such disruption, but enthu- 
siastic advocacy of some one method of teaching very naturally and 
insidiously runs over into depreciation of all others. This point 
may be illustrated from the recent paper of Mr. Chickering in the 
Classical Journal. 1 As a whole, the article is temperate and fair; 
but, in speaking of the change of method incident to the decay of 
Latin as a spoken language, Mr. Chickering says: "the whole sub- 
stance of the prevailing methods [of learning the language] was 
swept away, and what remained was believed to have value partly 
because it was hard, partly because it was disagreeable." 2 And else- 
where he speaks of teaching Latin "in the old humdrum fashion." 3 

It is clear that our methods of teaching Latin are in need of 
reform, but such a result surely can be attained without playing 
into the hands of the enemy in this way. The bitter opponent of 
the study of Latin will certainly be delighted to be able to quote 
a Latin teacher to the effect that "what remained was believed to 
have value partly because it was hard, partly because it was dis- 
agreeable"; for, on the surface, this statement seems to fit splen- 

1 IX, 2 (November, 1913), 67 ff. * P. 70. Italics mine. 

J Classical Weekly, VI, 5 (November 2, 1912), 35. 
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didly with the late "discovery" that discipline has no legitimate 
place in education, and that the proper way to train a child is to 
study his likes and dislikes, and then gently help him along the line 
of least resistance. 

As a matter of fact, of course, Mr. Chickering's words are not 
meant to imply that learning Latin by the direct method is an easy 
matter. On this point Mr. Andrew is very explicit in the intro- 
duction to Primus Annus. He says: "One sometimes hears 
teachers say that the direct method makes a foreign language easy; 
such men betray themselves when they say so, for anybody who 
has seriously tried it knows that the new method is far more exact- 
ing, for teacher and learner alike, than the old." Whatever the 
method of approach, the acquisition of a knowledge of Latin is 
bound, in most cases, to be difficult; and it is well that it should 
be so. All educational fads and fancies to the contrary, the age- 
long experience of the race has inscribed deeply (for him who will 
but read) the lesson that character and the power to accomplish 
results are gained by meeting and overcoming difficulties, not by 
dodging them; and it is just as true that often no greater kindness 
can be shown a child than to hold him even by force, if necessary, 
to a course of action the value of which he is not mature enough 
to appreciate. Hear the following word of testimony: 1 

"Among the early jottings in the diary of a boy occurs this passage: 

'I cannot pretend to like this school, however much I try. The head is 
a beast, and not one of the under-masters is a decent chap. I hate being kept 
in after hours when the other fellows are going out to games, yet, whenever 
I haven't done a lesson right, they make me do it until I know it thoroughly. 
This is constantly the case with my Latin. Also, I do loathe the food they 
give us; we have to eat fat and lean together and fat is beastly. Also, 
however cold it is, we have to take long runs, when it would be much nicer to 
sit by the fire and be comfortable. I can't understand my father and mother, 
who say they love me and all that, sending me to such a place and making me 
learn Latin and Euclid, which are no use to anyone. I wish I could run 
away.' 

Just fifty years later the same hand wrote these words, when the writer's 
name was known throughout the world: 

'Of my many advantages in early life, I place easily first my parents, 
whose particular method of training me was beyond all words of praise 

1 Quoted from J. M. Blake, A Reasonable View of Life. London: James Clarke 
& Co. 
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To my puerile mind they seemed, I remember, somewhat cruelly strict. But 
I see now how marvelously they understood me, at a time when I was very far 

from understanding myself In looking back upon my first school, I can 

think of it only with affection, for the manner in which the masters treated 
my inert tendency of character was entirely admirable. To their insistence 
at that period I owe one of the keenest delights of my maturer years, a love 
for the Latin authors. Had they at all given in to my laziness, I cannot doubt 

that it would have quickly become a fixed habit of my mind In the 

matter of physical soundness also, I am certainly much indebted to the school 
runs which were compulsory and to the wholesome and sensible diet on which 
we were fed, without which I should not possess today the virility which has 
kept me free from disease to a quite unusual extent.' " 

Let is be freely and frankly admitted, therefore, that, by any 
method, Latin is a difficult subject. Things really worth while 
are worth striving for; and here is a hill Difficulty with a glorious 
outlook to reward those who have the grit and perseverance to 
push on to the summit. Far from attempting an apology, teachers 
of Latin should glory in the fact that theirs is a subject which puts 
no premium upon laziness and indifference. 

From a perusal of articles written on the direct method it would 
seem that the chief merit claimed for it is that it so stimulates and 
holds the pupil's interest that he submits to the drill necessary 
to the realization of the supreme aim of all our Latin instruction, 
namely, the development of power to read with facility and appre- 
ciation the works of the great Roman writers. Professor Kirtland 1 
has pointed out some of the reasons why the use of the direct 
method may not be feasible in American schools generally. It is 
not to be expected that his arguments will carry conviction to the 
minds of all, and we can well afford to wait patiently the outcome 
of the experiment being tried by Mr. Chickering and others, it 
being understood that the success of the direct method is to be 
judged, not by the pupil's fluency in talking about things that may 
be visualized in the classroom, but by his power to read and trans- 
late accurately pieces of classical Latin previously unseen. 

The fact that American students begin their Latin so late, and 
have usually but four (or even two) years to devote to the subject, 
is a very serious complication; and we are far from being in a posi- 

1 Classical Journal, VIII, 9 (June, 1913), 355 ff. 
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tion to burn our bridges behind us. And though it be freely 
admitted that the methods of Latin instruction are in many locali- 
ties in dire need of reform, it does not by any means follow that 
the cause is lost if the direct method fails to provide the solution 
of our difficulty. Experiments now being tried along very different 
lines are showing abundantly that the interest and enthusiasm 
aroused by the use of the direct method can be inspired and sus- 
tained by a system of instruction which is more economical of time 
and which does not set teacher and class adrift so far beyond the 
sight of known landmarks. 



